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“Kafiristan, the land of Kalash {in Chitral Valley of Pakistan), romanticised by the visiting foreign researchers and tourism 
promotion agencies in the country, has been fast moving towards the brink of bankruptcy. Contemporary accounts of the 
Kalasha - inciuding ethnography, development prospectuses, and travel journalism - reiterate a handful of romantic motifs: 
mysterious ‘Aryan’ origins, or legendary Greek descent from Alexander the Great; ancient shamanic mysteries; prehistoric 
‘children of nature’; an arcadian ‘lost world’. These familiar tropes of Shangri-la, eartier applied to the Afghan Kafirs or the 
Burusho of Hunza, are quite recent exotic configurations for the Kalasha. The Kalasha have suffered a surfeit of projects and 
Programmes for their cultural protection or economic improvement. From a more detached anthropological perspective, for 
such indigenous minorities, perhaps all imposed development programmes unwittingly amplify - with indigenous connivance - 
the socially deleterious processes outlined in Douglas's pathological’ depiction of an enclave culture.” 


“The main problem that we are facing right now are those actions taken above our 
heads, without asking the people: for example, when wall-wishing foreigners 
create their own NGOs for the ‘protection’ of our people and our valleys.. 
These outsiders just involve a few peopie fin their projects}, so the rest of 
the people stay away. They just say: “There is an NGO at work, so why should we 
do anything for nothing?” Or when politica! groups [i e- factions] are involved 
in a project, they say’ “We don't betong to that party, so why should we do it?” 
So the unity is gone... in this way, the people stop working together. “ 


-~ (Saifullah Jan 1995) 


Saifullah Jan is an indigenous activist and spokesman for over three thousand non-Muslim Kalasha (‘Kalash Kafirs’) inhabiting three 
mountain valleys in the Chitral District of northern Pakistan. Criticizing several projects at a recent conference in Chitral for neediessly 
interfering with Kalasha religious culture, Saifullah Jan targeted a range of related ‘well-wishing’ programmes aimed at local education in 
the Kalasha language on topical issues of hygiene, local medicine, indigenous tradition, and environmental understanding. His wry 


rejoinder was again: "We don't need to be told what we already know ourselves! We don't need to be shown pictures of what we can see 
every day! We need no more NGOs!” 


The Kalasha have indeed suffered a surfeit of projects and programmes for their cultural protection or economic improvement, which 
have recently concentrated on issues of local environmental management. Focussing attention on imminent environmental catastrophe, 
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Kalasha are typically represented in the promotional rhetoric of such NGOs as innocent and indeed childlike victims of outside exploiters. 
Kalasha leaders may endorse such diagnoses of environmental devastation being made on their behalf. But they are ofien more 
strategically preoccupied with prior questions of tegal entitlement and the assertion of customary rights to control local resources. Beyond 
simply decrying a culture of dependency created by ill-conceived interventions, and far from dismissing all development encounters, their 
underlying preoccupation rather concerns the local organizational implications of such development schemes: their effects on communal 
‘unity’ or ‘disunity. A barely euphemised implication is that development funding has long been insinuated with Kalasha factional politics, 
feeding into the competitive political ambitions of local leaders, while undermining their broader campaigns to wrest communal control of 
environmental resources. Saifullah Jan has himself been engaged in such a long-term struggle to mobilize collective support for Kalasha 
forest rights. His career therefore offers a privileged personal perspective on a relatively neglected issue of indigenous environmental 
knowledge: that is, how practical or habitual knowledge is variously transformed through adversarial debate into locai environmental 
consciousness. 
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Kalasha History and Development 


After the legendary conquest of Kalasha kingdoms in southern Chitral around the sixteenth century, conversions to Islam reduced the 
indigenous non-Muslim population to its present refuge of three valleys (Rumbur, Bomboret, and Birir). Non-Muslim Kalasha were then 
enserfed, while each community was subject to heavy tributary taxes in subsistence goods and arduous labour services, levied through a 
locally appointed ‘headman'. This oppressive regime of serfdom and tributary extraction persisted until the early 1950s, still bitterly 
recalled by elder Kalasha as ‘the time when the rulers were eating the very skin off our backs’ 


Enfranchisement from feudal servitude was widely welcomed, but it was accompanied by the onset of forced conversions to Islam and 
the widescale appropriation of Kalasha property by outsiders. With the protective authority of the Chitrali rulers in eclipse, zealous mullahs 
then organized proselytizing raids into the valleys, from whose forced conversions the majority of Muslim Kalasha now derive. Debts 
owed to nearby storekeepers for loans of grain, extended at exorbitant rates of interest, also ted to the wide-scale mortgage or sale of 
walnut trees and some plots of land to outsiders. 


But from the early 1970s, these adversities began to be ameliorated through central government action, aware of the growing visibility 
and value of the Kalasha for foreign tourism. Taxes were then lifled, medical dispensanes and primary schools founded, and rough jeep- 
toads were ordered to be constructed into all three valleys. Development aid was also initiated through the personat intervention of 
president Z.A. Bhutto, who twice visited Kalasha by helicopter in the early 1970s, distributing welfare donations and inaugurating several 
minor projects. 


Development intervention further escalated under Zia ul Haq's military regime during the 1980s. Provincial and district 
level funding for local community projects - mainly irrigation channels, bridges, and flood-protection walls - was administered through 
Kalasha representatives on the Chitral District and Union Councils, which became open to iocal election from 1982. tn response to calls 
to safeguard Kalasha from the zealous excesses of his Islamization policy, Zia also arranged for their electoral enrollment within a 
national minority constituency of non-Muslims, divorcing them from normal participation in district political elections. Although this crippled 
the local bargaining power of Kalasha leaders, the Ministry of Minority Affairs otherwise proved a cornucopia of development funding, 
amounting to some 10 million Rupees by the end of the 1980s. 


The major development intervention of this period was the arrival of the Aga Khan Rural Support Programme (AKRSP) in Chitral in 1983. 
This chose to establish severat ‘showcase’ minority projects in the now easily accessible and well-visited Kalasha valleys. As part of its 
strategy for encouraging the formation of cooperative Village Organizations, Kalasha were invited to propose ‘Productive Physical 
Infrastructures’ that would demonstrably enhance income generation, By 1990 over 20 Kalasha Village Organizations had been formed, 
almost all for the construction of new irrigation channels, amounting to a total donation of over 4 million Rupees. A second phase of 
intervention (initiated in 1987) was intended to galvanize such groups into a more ambitious programme of social engineering and 
entrepreneurial training, with emphasis on, for example, instilling ‘gender equitability’ and ‘integrated resource management with 
reference to local cultural institutions and knowledge. Among Kalasha, this has included the foundation of several Women's 
Organizations for the market gardening of vegetables and tree-planting or ‘social forestry’, as well as technical assistance and credit 
‘supplied for chemical fertilizers and pesticides, the introduction of new high-yielding varieties of wheat and maize, and various innovations 
of livestock breeding or pastoral range management. 


While the initial productive projects were enthusiastically embraced by Kalasha, these fatter ‘environmentalist’ innovations have as yet 
mainty been limited to a small coterie of ‘model farmers.’ | shall suggest that these - and related environmentalist projects currently 
operating in their valleys - sometimes misapply remedies, more appropriate to other farming communities of the Hindu Kush, to the 
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peculiar cultural economy of the Katasha. Yet outside ignorance of Kalasha environmental knowledge is also a product of distorted 
conditions of communication operating from within Kalasha communities. 


(Photo. Yannis Paishls) 
Everyday Forms of indigenous Ignorance 


Within less than half a century, Kalasha have thus experienced a significant reversal of fortune. from abject feudal servitude to ever- 
increasing patronage through government subsidies and NGOs. These now compete to establish rival projects among their fifteen 
hamlets, which are prominent destinations on the scheduled itinerary of development-tourism provided for foreign aid agencies in 
Pakistan. 


Despite adverse effects in further inciting factional competition, ali Kalasha have without doubt benefitted substantially from opportunities 
to gain local employment through such projects. But many of these projects are recognised fo have been less successful in their 
implementation. Inigation channeis are discovered to be so misaligned as to conduct little or no water by gravity-flow; pipes for drinking 
water have been buried insufficiently deep and are ruptured by winter frosts; suspension bridges are washed away with the first summer 
floods; and flood protection walls have subsided within a few months of construction. Yet Kalasha were formerly employed for their 
exceptional engineering skills in building irrigation channels, aqueducts, and cantilever bridges throughout Chitral. 


Many other ‘religious minority’ funded projects are furthermore felt to be both unnecessary and undesirable: such as the needless 
rebuilding of altars with dressed stone and cement, the construction of new concrete ‘clan temples’ or tin-roafed ‘dancing pavilions’, which 
both flout ritual tradition and actually impede ritual performance. Yet all these projects were requested by Kalasha leaders or local 
contractors. Environmentalist programmes - such as ‘afforestation’ through planting exotic broadleaf saplings along irrigation channels - 
are similarly disparaged as either useless or harmful ta traditional subsistence, although these were again apparently introduced through 
a series of ‘participatory dialogues’ with Village and Women's Organizations. As a Deputy Commissioner of Chitral lamented, ‘tens of lacs 
[i.e. millions] of Government money have been wasted in Kalash valleys alone as | have seen myself. 


Many of these problems or misconceptions of local needs undoubtedly stem from the personal ambitions of factional leaders, whose 
political suppart depends upon gaining maximal financial contracts for development projects, sometimes irrespective of their practical 
outcome. Yet examination of particular cases also indicates some intentional miscommunication occuring in consultations concerning 
Kalasha subsistence needs: a tendency to misrepresent local conditions, sometimes for no evident personal advantage. Such 
dissimulation is apparent in household census records collected for development assessment, where these can be identified, as well as in 
some very odd proposals for programmes apparently derived from group consultation. But a similar miscommunication of Kalasha 
indigenous knowledge, including sometimes mischievous ‘inventions of tradition’ for foreign consumption, is also familiar to 
anthropological fieldwork. 


As a minority, Kalasha have in fact long depended upon an intentionat cultivation of misleading knowledge about themselves. This has 
served as a basic tactic of survival against exploitation, employing that sly repertoire of ‘everyday forms of peasant resistance’ famously 
documented in Malasia in James Scott's Weapons of the Weak, Such is the ploy of cunning celebrated in oral traditions conceming the 
feudal era, where an enactment of stupidity is hilariously shown to have outwitted creduluous and greedy Chitralis. As another 
anthropologist, Gillian Darling, noted: ‘The Kalash generally are very aware of the need for techniques specifically intended to beguile 
outsiders... [and] Kalash language is particularly rich in idiomatic expressions of the type which describe these subterluges 


Habitual strategies of dissimulation have undoubtedly served to protect Kalasha material interests in the past, as well as ensuring that a 
hidden sense of dignity survived beneath an obligatory facade of servility. Presentations of a persuasive appearance of wretched 
indigence and ignorance have also served to attract lucrative subsidies, having a complicity with the promotional programmes of NGOs 
concerned with ‘redistributive justice’ and the economic ‘uplift’ of disadvantaged minorities. Yet with more active intervention in Kalasha 
‘subsistence and local resource management, such continuing miscommunication of indigenous knowledge entails sometimes unforeseen 
collective consequences, whose adverse implications are now beginning to be grasped by a younger generation of educated leaders. 


Kalasha kitchen (Photo: Yannis Psilakis) 


Indigenous Knowledge 


Despite their cultural distinction as a non-Muslim minority, Kalasha subsistence is comparable with that of the majority of other (Muslim) 
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peoples of northem Pakistan, who all practise a classic 'mixed mountain economy’ of small-scale agriculture combined with 
transhumance livestock husbandry. Grain crops, together with fruit and walnut trees, are cuttivated on tiny irrigated and terraced fieids at 
an altitude around 1800 metres; while herds of goats are taken to high mountain pastures in summer, returning to winter stables around 
evergreen oak woodland above their villages. A wide range of natural resources at different altitudes is thus exploited, enabling most 
households - with barely a hectare of arable land and a few score goats - to be largely self-sufficient. 


Compared with neighbouring regions, the Kalasha valleys seem well endowed with natural resources for this agro-pastoral subsistence. 
Most noticeable to visitors are the thick forests of holm covering the scree slopes above Kalasha villages, which elsewhere in Chitral are 
denuded. These oaks provide essential winter fodder for goats, as well as firewood for households, and they are carefully harvested by 
pollarding. Kalasha are thereby able to maintain far larger herds of livestock than most of their Muslim neighbours, which in tum make a 
vital contribution to cereal production through the regular application of manure to fields. Combined with a highly labour-intensive tillage of 
hoeing, weeding and watering, performed by women, Kalasha crop yields are thereby many times higher than those reported of other 
small farmers in Chitral, despite comparable average holdings of cultivated tand amounting to just over half a hectare. The valleys are 
also well furnished with arable terraces and alluvial fans occuring at altitudes below 2000 metres, where double-cropping is feasible, 
within easy access of icrigatian channels fed by gravity-flow from the rivers. At higher altitudes, from around 2,300 metres, occur dense 
forests of pines and Himalyan cedar, comprising perhaps hali of the total conifer forests remaining in Chitral. Beyond these forests are 
alpine pastures of rough grasses and sedges, which provide easily sufficient browzing for Kalasha goats. Despite frequent reports of their 
destitution, Kalasha subsistence thus appears both more productive than that of many of their neighbours, and also associated with an 
unusually richly resourced natural environment. 


The isolation of the valleys prior to road building in the 1970s, combined with meagre population growth until then, has evidently 
facilitated a subsistence economy placing low demands on natural resource consumption. Yet this has also been a product of Intentional 
collective management, organized through 'traditiona’ institutions. Most prominent is the annual appointment of a ‘constabulary of 
youths, the roi, responsible for coordinating ritual offerings and subsistence activities throughout the year, Among their duties are the 
supervision of household contributions to the clearing of imgation channels in spring, the regulation of the ascent and descent of the goat 
herds, and the imposition of a ‘closed season’ on fruit and wainut harvesting in summer 


Siit is significant that these collective institutions are related to goat husbandry: a sacred activity, restricted exclusively to 


men. The culturally distinctive ‘indigenous knowledge’ of mate Kalasha is indeed focussed almost exclusively on goats. Programmes 


purporting rationally to reorganize their pastoral ecanomy, including repeated attempts to encourage the optimal slaughter of young goats 
for commercial sale, have been notably unsuccessful. Kalasha herdsmen continue to accumulate livestock for a primary goal of sacrificial 
feasting, maintaining mature bucks up fo an age of nine or more years, even though they well recognize that these prestige animals may 
adversely compete with reproductive and immature stock for scarce winter fodder. Development agencies lament such an irrational ‘ritual 
attitude’ towards goals, which velinerary experts find themselves powerless to correct - despite concerted attempts to delimit funerary 
feasting, or to instill efficient marketing skilts through exemplary ‘model farmers’ - usually recently educated youth leaders, who tend to be 
rather inexperienced and incompetent herdsmen. The regulation of pastoral resources has been more seriously hazarded by the 
encroachments of other ethnic groups, who are not subject to Kalasha ritual sanctions or fines. In upper Bomboret and Rumbur valleys, 
these include the large ‘Sheikhanandeh’ villages of Kali-speaking Bashgalis (from Afghan Nuristan), settled as non-Muslim refugees from 
Afghanistan in the 1890s, who have since encroached on Kalasha pastures. 


The most important transformation of Kalasha subsistence in recent decades, however, has been the sponsored construction of new 
irrigation channels. Channel-building is almost synonymous with a now prevalent concept of developmental ‘progress’, Yet few of these 
channels have yet been completed, and several have encountered prablems of construction. Despite programmatic intentions to employ 
‘culturally relevant skills and institutions’, all of these channels have been built according to an outside engineer's survey and use roughly 
dressed stones set in poor cement rather than the traditional dry-stone walling constructed by gradual tnal-flow, for which Kalasha were 
once renowned artisans. As Saifullah Jan, a major contractor for government sponsored channel-building throughout the 1980s, ruefully 
explained: 


“We ali know that the old dry-stone channels worked well, they even got stronger year by year, bound by the roots of trees and grass. But 
for a contractor there is no profit. So we call in the enginaer, and we make it ‘pukkah' with cement, even if it may collapse in a year or two. 
But then, there will be another contract... 


Kafiristan, the land of Kalash, romanticised by the visiting foreign researchers and tourism promotion agencies in the country, has been 
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fast moving towards the brink of bankruptcy {Alauddin 1992: 217) 


Contemporary accounts of the Kalasha - including ethnography, development prospectuses, and travel journalism - reiterate a handful of 
romantic motifs: mysterious ‘Aryan’ origins, or legendary Greek descent from Alexander the Great; ancient shamanic mysteries; 
prehistoric ‘children of nature’; an arcadian ‘lost world’. These familiar tropes of Shangri-la, eartier applied to the Afghan Kafirs or the 
Burusho of Hunza, are in fact quite recent exotic configurations for the Kalasha. Sir George Scott Robertson, one of the first European 
visitors to their valleys, wholly disparaged what he called ‘an idolatrous tribe of staves’ (1896: 50), and similar perjorative comments on 
Kalasha subjugation and servility, reflecting conditions of abject serfdom as well as local Chitrali prejudices, characterized most other 
frontier memoires of the colonial era. 


As a German anthropologist, Jürgen Frembgen has disturbingly suggested, anthropological treatment of Kalasha culture also 
ambiguously draws and develops upon these archaizing themes; and such scholarly amplifications are then fed back again into ethno- 
touristic literature, sometimes to be re-enacted as a ‘staged authenticity’ by Kalasha: 


“if the Katasha live up to the expectations of travel agencies and tourists such as these, then they are on their way to degenerating into a 
colection of odd people. This is what most tourism planners apparently would like for marketing purposes. The foreigners are fascinated 
by the paradise experience’ of a jointly performed ritual in which the mythical prehistoric times become present again {And} fo the 
inhabitanis of a paradise on earth, where people live together happily, naturally, simply, and in harmony, belong the shamans" (Frembgen 
1993: 50) 


Like the beguiling ‘simple Katasha’ of the feudal era, there are indeed staged ‘shamanic Kalasha' ready to become entranced for a fee, 
and elders prepared to arrange extra-seasonal performances of women’s festival dances. As Frembgen further indicates, anthropological 
representations of Kalasha traditional knowledge have since developed a life of their own through semi-scholarly and popular redactions, 
which are now sensed and reproduced by kazis or ‘wizards’ as revealed tradition. Such complicity of popular anthropological accounts 
with exploitative tourism is more angrily denounced by Rovillé (1988: 158): “academic descriptions of the Kalash are basically false... a 
myth of the Kalash noble savage has been created which has fuelled the tourist agencies looking for exotic materal to provide for their 
clients." 


Yet, anthropologists have at least indicated that Kalasha traditional subsistence is evidently both situationally efficient and 
“environmentally sustainable’ within a comparative regional context, as | have indicated above. Development and government agencies, 
‘on the other hand, pressed by their sponsors to intervene with environmentalist programmes, alternatively need to justify their showcase 
Projects in the Kalasha valleys. Romantic representations, also evoked to advertise their programmes and solicit sponsorship, thus need 
to be counter-batanced by a more penetrating and sobering apprehension of indigenous helplessness. 


As | have documented elsewhere (Parkes 2000), reiterated accounts of Kalasha mismanagement of environmental resources — such as 
their mortgaged sale of walnut trees to outsiders in the past and their current devastation of oak forests for sale (as grimly documented by 
Alauddin 1992) - are often based on miscanceptions, partly encouraged with the connivance of Kalasha leaders eager to gain contracts 
from new programmes of government assistance and NGO development. In at least one community (Rumbur valley), on the ather hand, 
there has been a concerted mobilization of traditional mechanisms of community control to safeguard rights to both cedar and oak 
forests, hazarded for many years by the claims of nearby Chitrali villagers. In the words of Saifullah Jan, who campaigned for over seven 
years to gain community rights to these forests, “Kalasha don't need money or technology so much as /egaf protection to safeguard their 
environment". 
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Conclusions 


In conclusion, | might be expected to offer some constructive opinions on the subject of Kalasha indigenous knowledge and current 
development policies in their valleys. Having visited their communities repeatedly over the past twenty-five years, | well recognize my own 
ineluctably ‘romantic’ sentiments conceming Katasha traditional cutture, and also disgust at the apparent indignities of exploitative 
tourism, as well being concerned about possibly irreversible environmental devastation stemming from commercial forestry in their 
valleys, But like Saifullah Jan, | also recognize the local value of responsible development initiatives such as the Aga Khan Rural Support 
Programme, while having obvious doubts abaut many other well-intentioned private NGO or government conservation projects. But from 
a more detached perspective, | wonder whether all imposed development programmes among such minorities unwittingly amplify - with 
indigenous connivance — socially deleterious consequences, which are now increasingly perceived by many Kalasha leaders. That is, 
they tend to retrench local knowledge as ‘indigent knowledge’ and conversely inhibit an ‘indignant knowledge’ demanding self-determined 
development; and they also tend to incite acrimonious factional conflict among leaders and resentments over lucrative resources, 
ultimately undermining extant institutions of collective resource management and reciprocal support. 


itis an often unwelcomed duty of an anthropological observer of development to point out these unwanted processes - which nobody 
clearly intended - rather than collude in a benevolent outside dissolution of fragile local communities, with evidently functioning institutions 
of collective resource management. Yet the future viablility of Kalasha communities ultimately depends on the continuing efforts of local 
leaders like Saifullah Jan to mobilize struggles for an independent control of environmental resources, which often appear more 
sustainably managed in indigenous hands, given proper governmental support, than through the best-intentioned schemes of outside 
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development agencies. 


All photographs are courtesy Yannis Psiiakis 
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